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Private 


th re e Aft Taurs rs 


WHE international trade in arms 


T 


‘about how they made it. 
Behind nearly any Latin American 


ing money but dislike talking 


‘yevolution or © counterrevolution, 
-brushfire war in Africa, or Palestini- 
-an or IRA guerrilla warfare, there 
are private arms traders willing to 
-assure a steady flow af military 


“hardware and ammunition, for a 
~ good price. 

They may operate from the plush 
bar of a fashionable hotel in Beirut, 
an austere flat in Prague or a bug- 
proof set of offices in Arlington, Va. 

They are a relatively small group. 
oy Specialists at the International In- 

‘stitute of Strategic Studies (ESS) in 
London, and at the Stockholm Inter- 
national Peace Research Institute 
-(SIPRI) estimate that during the 
past year the total world turnover 
‘of the private arms merchants prob- 
ably has been worth no more than 
$200 million. 


This is only a tiny fraction of the © 


multi-billion-dollar trade in weapons 
through grants and credit by the big 
powers, especially the United States, 
the Soviet Union, Britain and 
oF rance, in that order. 

~ Arms traders these days are not the 
socially prestigious and_ politically 
powerful men that some were in the 
time of Sir Basil Zaharoff, the fabu- 
Jously wealthy "merchant of death," 
who between the two world wars 


became friend 
kings, financiers and presidents. - 
Huut private arms traders still can, 


_fense system, 


attracts people who like ma ke" 


and vontidanite of | 


shrewd, wealthy, tough-minded Le- 
banese matron in her 50s, accepted in 
Beirut society, is an astute husiness- 
woman who specializes in arms 
brokering. 

_ Last summer, as Israel stepped up 
its air and Jand warfare against 
parts of Lebanon used by the Pales- 


‘ tinian guerrillas, Lebanon rediscov- 


ered the fact that it had no air de-- 
However, nearly $10 

million of the Lebanese taxpayers’ 

money had been paid to the Freneh 

firm of Thomson-Houston CSI to 

purebase Crotale (Rattlesnake) anti- 

aircraft missiles, extremely effective - 
against low-flying planes, a Palm- 

jer (Palm Tree) radar set to help 

guide these, anda squadron of 

Irench Mirage Ii fighters. 

Lebanon is still rattled by the con- 
troversy about the missiles, which. 
were never delivered, and the radar 
set, which did not work properly af- 
ter it was. Were there, as Prime 
Minister Saeb Salam's political op- 


ponents charged, Isracli warnings 
not to install such sophisticated 


equipment? Did 'fhomson-Houston 
fail to honor contract obligations, as 
the Lebanese army asserted? Or (as 
seemed closest to the truth) had the 
Lebanese army simply decided 
there was no point in trying to cope 
with the advanced system and can- 
celed the order? . 

Whatever the truth, Beirut news- 
papers published documents show- 
ing that Mrs. Saad was apparently 
one of the key intermediaries in the 
original transaction, if es in its af- 
ter math, 

"Jexceptionally, and at. her own 

demand," said a Jetter from Thom- 
son-Houston reprinted by Beirut's 
Al-Nahar_ newspaper, "Che, commis- 
sion for the sale of these rockets will 
be raised from 4%’ to 7%." 
— Much better known, largely be- 
cause his operations are Ww orldwide 
and beeause he has had much publi- 
city, is a 45-year-old native of Phi- 
ladelphia named Samuel Cummings. 
Cummings heads the International 
Armaments Corp., called Interarms. 
Its h 


/ 


Pow 


: hay 
ofits, 


Ee a Ps 


with warehouses in Manchester and 
Acton, outside London, , 

Cummings is the world's biggest 
private dealer in arms. Ie admits to 
an annual income for Interarms just 
short of $100 million. He is often 
consulted as a professional expert on 
the arms trade, and has testified be- 
fore U.S. congressional comunittees 
considering arms. aid and gun-con- 
trol Jegislation, An aura of mystery 
has surrounded Interarms since the 
late columnist Drew Pearson 
charged, in 1961, that the firm was 
owned and financed by the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency (CLA)— 
a charge that-Cummings -has repea- 
tedly denied and, w nich has never 
been DEoyet: 


‘Business Based 


on Turnan Folly 


Interarms oper ations, ‘as explained 
by Cummings in a long telephone 
conversation carly last summer 
from his well - furnished ome in 
Monaco, are not all that mysterious, 
at least on the surface. His commer- 
cial philosophy, too, is simple: "We 
(arms traders) are in my view a re- 


_flection for better or for worse of the 


times in which we live. 
"The arms business is essentially 
based on human folly... lt in- 


-ereases in direct proportion to hu- 


man folly as the world's population 
increases, ‘his is a sad commentary, 
and I don't make it in. any hypocriti- 
cal sense but strictly in a brutally 
realistic and, from our side, commer- 
cial sense. ' 

Samucl Cummi ng gs hegan his 
earecr in the arms trade after World 
War Il by buying captured German 
helmets, Profits from this and other 
surplus sales enabled him by 1533 to 
hang out the Interarms shingle and 

register with the U.S. government 
as a Jicensed arms dealer, which he 
remains to this day. 
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on the affairs of nations than their 
size would indicate. 


Mire Falyvy Gaal fnyv avamnia 9 


mings emj sloy: s about 40 persons full 


time. In Britain, Interarms UK oper- 
Rte SB as big oq ce lege adn. Se wae 
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